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A FRENCH VIEW OF WHISTLER AND 
THE AMERICANS 

That France has its Saturday Review is shown by a critique in the 
Echo de Paris, which thus inveighs against the American spirit under the 

guise of a review of the Whistler 
exposition: "America hails Whistler 
as her greatest painter. Nevertheless, 
it is neither the cities nor the life of 
America that he has depicted on his 
canvases, or with so much delicacy 
on Holland paper, but the majesty 
of Venice, the elegance of Paris, the 
mystery of the London fog. In this 
respect, Whistler is indeed an Ameri- 
can, for this ennui is characteristic, 
an ennui which amounts almost to 
a feeling of disgust for their own 
country, a sentiment which throws 
upon Europe all these rich Yankees — 
whether rich in dollars or in mind — 
who are rendered dissatisfied with the 
resources which the United States 
offers to a life spent on the spot. 

" The country of the Rockies, it 
is said, is among the most beautiful 
in the world. What secret beauty is 
there in the Alps or the Italian lakes 
that makes them preferred by artists 
and travelers? It seems as if in 
their own land they are exiles, and 
that they always remain emigrants, 
really looking towards old Europe as towards their real country. 

" Whistler is typical of these Americans, who choose the ground which 
is saturated with thought and with' art — France, Italy, England, Spain. 
American Whistler showed himself to be by his clever instinct for the art 
of puffing. No one better than he understood how to establish his reputa- 
tion. His singular exterior, his impenetrability, his mysterious ways, 
made him passionately loved or hated. He excelled in displeasing, know- 
ing that, for a man who loves glory, enmities often are more valuable 
than friendships. 

"American, again, he was in his practical instincts, which taught him 
the exact limits of his own genius. He never was guilty of a false move. 
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. . . He knew he possessed more grace and taste than invention, 
more subtlety than force, more reflection than spontaneity. This artist 
understood his own rescources as a Morgan or a Rockefeller understands 
the details of a business venture. He pushed right along, everything in 
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his art being carefully calculated; nothing is ever left merely to chance." 
Then the writer goes on to show how he is also American in preferring 
to paint landscapes in which the hand of man is clearly seen. Evidently 
the writer is not familiar with the work of our strongest landscapists — 
Homer Martin, Wyant, Twachman, Tryon, and Murphy, in which the 
human element, other than their own personal equation as interpreters 
of Nature, is absolutely lacking. But to resume: 

"American he appears also in his sensuality [ ! ]. [Pretty good fling 
for a Parisian !] There are few nudes in his work, but on his brown paper 
appear graceful round bodies with long limbs, with arms' rather slender, 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



with juvenile breasts, 
draped in transparent 
stuffs, a nudity which 
annoys because it is 
undressed ; sketches 
that are the outcome 
of voluptuous dreams, 
studies that partake 
of the art of a Loie 
Fuller. These little 
danceuses come neither 
from Pompeii, norf rom 
Florence, nor from 
Paris, but straight 
from Boston [did they 
reject the Bacchante 
of Macmonnies for 
this!] or New York. 
They seem like their 
sisters of the cafe- 
chantants that America 
sends us from time to 
time; they are cousins 
of these elegant young 
women whom we see 
arrive among us at the 
beginning of the 
spring, with bold hats, 
with gowns clinging 
closely to their bodies, 
and of whom one 
scarcely knows which impression lasts longer — that of their chastity or 
of their boldness. [This fling from a Frenchman is simply delicious.] 
" The Americans may well pride themselves in the triumph of Whistler 
in Paris, for he is an artist who decidedly belongs to them. But, though 
in his works he has manifested a Yankee temperament, yet he has not 
created a Yankee art. He is in no sense a pioneer, an imitator, . . . 
he has discovered no secret. This son of a new country has not brought 
to it any new formula. His is not a virgin nature, an original, he is a 
composite artist, an Alexandrine, older than the oldest of Europeans." 

E. E. Henderson. 
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